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For Friends’ Review, 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
WO. XXIil. 


A valued personal friend who, by the Divine 
blessing upon meritorious exertions, had been 
enabled to pay what was due to the creditors of 
his deceased father, and to lay the foundation of an 
estate for himself, wrote to D.C. a statementof his 
affairs, concluding his letter with this pious 
ejaculation : ‘‘ Lord, grant I may bé equally zeal- 
ous to improve the talent received from Him ; 
and that I may be furnished with a sufficiency 
of his grace and good spirit so to act as to be 
worthy of the continuance of his blessings and 
favors, which infinitely surpass all earthly enjoy- 
ments, is my fervent unfeigned breathing.” 

Years revolved, and with the increase of riches 

n above referred to became so unmind- 
ful of the Author of all his benefits, as. to live in 
: rte forgetfulness of God, and was in danger 
of accepting sceptical views, so as even to doubt if 
not to deny the Lord who bought him. David 
Cooper lamented the irreligion of one from whom 
he had received substantial evidences of friend- 
ship, and when, one day, on assorting his papers, 
theold epistle came to his view, he perused it with 
tender and painful emotion; and dwelling under 
the exercise which oyerspread his mind, he re- 
turned it to the writer with a letter from which 
the following is an extract: 

“Looking over my letters I met with one from 
thee, the reading of which affected me much on 
thy account, in consideration of the abundant 
and distinguishing favors thou hast received since 
that time from the Giver of every good, far, as 
Tconclude, beyond what, in that humble situa- 
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tion, thou hadst the least expectation of, or dare 
have asked. What, my friend, have beem thy 
returns? Thou wast then very sensible from 
whence blessings came, and what an earnestness 
and fervor of soul is there e that thou 
mightest be a grateful receiver; that thy anxious 
care to increase heavenly treasure might be equal 
to what thou felt in pursuit of earthly riches. 
Has it been so ?—or, has thy love to the Giver, 
and thy care to-please him, decreased and grown 
cold, when his multiplied favors so loudly called 
for very different returns? Must not this lead 
to bitterness in the end? Has he not several 
times spoken to thee in a very uneommon man- 
ner, with the voice of affliction, like a tender 
father, saying :—‘ My son, consider from whom 
all thy good flows; - see how little thou canst 
do for thyself; how dependent thou art upon 
my will. QOughtest thou not to love and honor 
me? Then would I continue to favor thee; 
but if thou continue to provoke me, then will I 
cast thee off forever.’ 

“ What were thy reflections in those seasons ? 
Didst thou find thyself prepared to give an -ac- 
count of thy stewardship with joy, or didst thou 
not rather see that thy day’s work was far be- 
hind? Oh, my friend, until our corrupt natures 
are changed, we are very unfit, and therefore we 
may be assured we can never inherit the king- 
dom of heaven. 

*T feel an earnest desire for thy good. I have 
divers times seen what hath occasioned sorrow, 
and could have shed many tears for thee, because 
I assuredly knew whither it must inevitabl 
lead. .. . . L cannot show a greater strength 
of affection than to desire thou mightest beeome 
a sharer of 

‘ The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 

Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy: 

Tis Virtue’s prize.’ 

“Often think of thy end, which cannot be 
very distant. Suffer not the deism and inji- 
delity so rampant in your city to infect thy mind. 
Follow not the multitude to do evil; but labor 
to be one of the happy few who pursue the 
things that give peace, and whose treasure is in 
Heaven: for thou and I are drawing near to the 
tomb, and when we know this to be the case, 
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we shall indeed see that our sensual companions 
were our greatest enemies, and that a small in- 
terest in Heaven, is infinitely more desirable than 
the greatest portion of earthly bliss. 

“T have taken this freedom from the most 
earnest solicitude that thou mayest consider, ere 
it be too late, whither the road thou art now in, 
(how different from the humble state of mind 
which dictated the enclosed prayer,) must lead, 
and soshun the sorrowful sentence upon Ephraim, 
who when young was loved: ‘He is joined to 
idols, let him alone.’ ”’ 

1785. On the 30th of 7th mo., D. C. and 
his daughter Martha* attended Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, and, in the same week were 
at the Monthly Meetings of Chesterfield, Spring- 
field, Mount Holly and Evesham. ‘Second-day 
following,” he writes, “I was at Haddonfield, 
Third-day at Woodbury, and the next day was 
the general meeting, it being the first held there, 
by direction of last Quarterly Meeting. It was 
very large, and a solid, favored meeting. Samuel 
Hopkins, James Cresson and Ebenezer Miller 
were present. Thus I was, in the course of ten 
days, at seven monthly and one general meeting, 
and felt peace and satisfaction therein; but may 
leave this remark, that in our meetings for busi- 
ness things are generally low. In Mount Holly 
a languor and feebleness prevailed to an extent 
that | thought I had hardly met with.” 

In the district of country immediately sur- 
rounding Mount Holly, the people were general- 
ly politicians, and many members of the Society 
of Friends partook of an excitement which is not 
calculated to promote that spiritual life, which 
the circumspect Friend seeks to cultivate. 
Whether this was the case at the exact time 
now written of, the present writer cannot speak 
with certainty, but it was so at a period not long 
after, and whether this was a procuring cause of 
decline or not, Friends have very much disap- 
peared from a section of country which is toa 
large extent peopled by their descendants. Yet 
whilst the agitations of party polities are cer- 
tainly uncongenial to Friends, it is believed 
that if they truly walk in the counsels of their 
spiritual Guide, none will be truer patriots than 
they, and, far from being unfelt for good, and 
idlers as regards the general interest of the com- 
munity, they will be ‘as a dew from the Lord,” 
exerting an active and beneficial influence around 
them. And in the present solemn day, when, 
for conscience’ sake, they dare not respond to 
their country’s call to arms, it would surely ill 
become them to be listless idlers, as though the 
valid plea of conscience were used as a mere sereen 
from danger. They may still effectually serve 
their country as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
whilst “having their feet shod with the prep- 


*Samuel and Martha Allinson were jthen resident 
at Cropwell, S. A. having relinquished his legal 
practice and retired toa farm. Martha Allinson re- 
turned to Burlington after her husband’s death. 


aration of the Gospel of Peace.’ Ata time 
when vials of wrath seem to be poured upon the 
rivers, and the rider of the pale horse ranges 
the land, a time emphatically of ‘confused 
noises and garments rolled in blood,” many pro- 
fessors of religion it may be feared, in their own 
unsanctified will, intrude themselves before the 
throne of awful majesty, with prayers, ineffectual 
because not dictated by, nor in accordance with 
“the mind of the Spirit,” often inspired by re- 
venge, and, so far from being in the Divine har- 
mony, petition directly opposing petition. If, 
then, the peaceable members of a Society which 
holds that prayer is only availing as it is in- 
spired by Him who hears and can answer it, 
(‘the Spirit itself making intercession,”) will 
so dwell in reverent waiting before the Father 
of spirits, as to be familiar with the mode of ac- 
cess to the place of prayer, if thus they would 
bear their bleeding country upon their hearts 
before the Lord, can it be doubted that his scep- 
tre would be extended ; that his ear would be 
bent to hear, and that acceptable prayer, 
stirred up in many hearts, would ascend “like 
the sound of many waters about his throne.” 
And surely those who with fall purpose of heart 
seek unto the Lord, (whatever their religious 
profession or name) will prove the most useful 
citizens in the day of a nation’s calamity. The 
blessing of the Sovereign of the universe, is not 
to be left out of account in the preparations for 
the general safety. He can stay at once the de- 
vouring sword, or confound the most skilful 
strategy. “There is no king saved by the mul- 
titude of a host; a mighty man is not de- 
livered by much strength. A horse is a vain 
thing for safety: neither shall he deliver any by 
his great strength.” 
“ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; 
_ * his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


{Diary.] ‘ At our Quarterly Meeting in the 
Fifth month, a committee was appointed to visit 
Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting, and endeavor to 
effect an alteration in the holding of it. It is 
held circular—on the Cape, and on the Egg 
Harbor side ; at the last place in a private house 
from its first establishment, and about thirty 
years in the house of one disowned by Friends, 
neither himself nor any of his family being mem- 
bers, and his present wife is in membership with 
another society. I left home, as one of this com- 
mittee, on Fifth-day the of 9th month, 1785, 
in company with Job Whitall. At the upper end 
of the shore we met William Rogers aad wife, 
John Hunt, and Elizabeth Collins. We were 
all at the meeting there on First-day morning, 
and at one at the end of the shore in the after- 
noon, which was appointed on our account. On 
Second-day we attended the Select Meeting con- 
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sisting of eight members, (when all are present.) 
The Monthly Meeting then came on, when it 
was proposed to procure a lot to build upon, 
which was rather reluctantly agreed to, and a 
committee appeiated for the purpose, with whom 
the Quarterly Meeting’s committee joined in an 
application to the owner of the house in which 
they met, who, without hesitation, agreed to let 
them have a lot. There appeared no opening 
for anything further being done at this time, 
though, as I had been the mover of it in the 
Quarter, my principal object was to bring about 
the constant holding of the Monthly Meeting on 
the Harbor, there being on that side sixty-one 
members, the greatest part of whom, when it is 
held on the Cape, have eighteen miles to ride, 
then a ferry of three miles to cross, and after 
this a mile to walk; whilst on the Cape, there 
are but twenty members, and the farthest of 
these only eight miles from the river. But 
they appear so easy in their present situation, 
that I fear they will not even build themselves 
a house now the lot is obtained, unless the 
Quarter move it forward; and persuaded I am 
that weakness will increase among them until 
an alteration takes place. I reached home on 
Third-day evening. 

“At our Yearly Meeting in Ninth month, 
were John Storer, John Townsend, and Thomas 
Colley, three public Friends from England, who 
arrived a few days before, in company with 
Nicholas Waln of Philadelphia. These were 
the first from thence for nearly ten years. In 
1784, eleven public Friends* from America were 
in that Island, viz: Robert Valentine, John 
Pemberton, William Matthews, Thomas Ross, 
George Dillwyn, Samuel Emlen, Rebecca Jones, 
Rebecca Wright, Patience Brayton, Mehetabel 
Jenkins and Nicholas Waln.” 


idence of God would provide for her present 
wants in satisfying the demand of her creditor, 
though she saw not how so great a work could 
be brought about. May we not learn a very 
useful and all-important lesson from this simple 
narrative? Does it not teach us the great value 
there is in humility when accompanied by faith 
and obedience ; also, that the good providence of 
our God presides over things temporal as well as 
spiritual in the affairs of this life; and confirm 
the truth of holy writ, that no good thing shall 
be withheld from those who walk uprightly? 
May not the disciples of Christ take encourage- 
ment and believe that as they are stedfast, un- 
movable in the precepts of the gospel, the same 
almighty hand of mercy will be stretched forth 
to point out the way ; protect and defend them 
in the path of duty, in the present perilous situa- 
tion of our beloved country? The God of Israel 
changes not, neither do the law and precepts 
of his Son change, and his word of promise is 
now in full force unto the believer. Thus we 
have every eucouragement to make him our 
friend, and not fear the wrath of man, who can 
only kill the body, aud after that hath no more 
that he can do; and, therefore, we are exhorted 
by the lip of truth to fear him who hath power 
over body and soul. “Fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul, 
but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell.” 

If we give to this narrative a spiritual illustra- 
tion, which may be done without damage to the 
narrative, and apply this poor woman’s pecuniary 
situation to our spiritual condition by disobedi- 
ence, we shall find that we have contracted a 
debt which we are unable to pay; also, that 
there is a provision in store sufficient to meet our 
great indebtedness, having enough for our 
future need; for the gospel holds out to the 
humble, believing penitent not only the forgive- 
ness of sins, but daily strength and ability to 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called ; and thus the humble, obedient servants 
of the Lord Jesus experience a growth in the 
knowledge of that religion which makes wise 
unto salvation through faith. There is a stabil- 
ity and a fixedness in the path of duty which 
the apostle calls the stature and fulness of Christ, 
and proves we are no longer children, tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine, but, growing 
in the truth, come to know what is that good 
and perfect will of God, whereunto we are call- 
ed; and thus like the early believers in the 
gospel, become as lights in the world; also as 
salt that retains its savor. Surely to be re- 
deemed from the spirit of this world, which ever 
leads into bondage, is as great a miracle as the 
multiplying of the widow’s oil to the filling of 
every empty vessel. ‘God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in there 
last days spoken unto us by his Son;” “See, 
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“ What shall I do for thee? tell me what hast thou in 
the house?” 2 Kings iv. 2. 


This inquiry of the prophet Elisha led to very 
important results, and stands on sacred record as 
an evidence that a special providence attends 
those who trust in the Lord, and whose hope the 
Lord is. The prominent feature in the history 
of this poor widow, the subject of this narrative, 
is humility, faith, and obedience, the three 
graces of the spirit that ever adorn the character 
of the Christian, and procure him the special 
providence of God, and the particular protection 
of his arm of power. This poor woman in her 
affliction and application to the prophet, did not 
plead her own good works, nor preseiit any ex- 
cuse for her great indebtedness; but as the widow 
of one who feared the Lord she presented her 
situation, and no doubt hoped that the good prov- 








*The conventional term “public Friend,” was form- 
erly much used to designate those engaged in the 
public ministry. 
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then, that ye refuse not him that speaketh, for 
if they escaped not who refused him who spake 
on earth, much more shall not we escape if we 
turn away from him that speaketh from heaven ; 
whose voice then shook theearth, but now he hath 
promised to shake the heavens also, so that that 
which cannot be shaken might remain.” ‘W. 


ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO THE FAROE ISLANDS. 
(Continued from page 805.) 


5th month 10th, 1862.—Tc-day the steam- 
er arrived from Iceland, bringing interesting 
oe from thence relative to the Scriptures, 

e. 

5th month 18th.—Left Thorshaven a little 
before one; the weather bright and sunny. On 
rounding the points of land tothe south-east 
of Osterve, the currents were very rapid, and for 
a little space we were tossed exceedingly. The 
high and rugged steeps, as we passed Klaksvig, 
reminded me more of Iceland than anything we 
have before seen in Faroe. We had a rapid sail 
up the sound between Kunoe and Boroe; and 
after a fine passage of five hours and a quarter, 
landed at Wideroe, the residence of the pastor, 
within whose district the North Isles lie. Our 
kind hostess of Thorshaven embraced the oppor- 
tunity offered by our voyage, of going on a 
visit to Wideroe; and doubtless this little cir- 
cumstance helped us considerably, as we found, 
on landing, the pastor was from home, and his 
wife in his absence was busy with her maidens, 
who were in the midst of the “spring cleaning.” 
The windows were out of their frames, and the 
household furniture in general much in the con- 
dition it is wont to be under such circumstances. 
Simultaneously, the girls ceased their work, and 
looked on the two foreigners with no little 
amazement. Our arrival was announced, and 
the mention of the foregoing will help to show 
how great was the kindness in giving a hearty 
welcome to the strangers who had so unex- 
pectedly arrived. The pastor’s wife speaks 
English fluently, having resided for some years 
in the West Indies. A bountiful repast was 
quickly prepared for us, and a bed for each. 
Striking was the contrast between the humble 
exterior of this dwelling and the elegance 
within. : 

After tea, I took a little walk up the hill side, 
and enjoyed the view. The present pastor and 
his wife have resided in Wideroe about three 
years. The latter gave me an instance of the 
difficulties attendant on the isolation of these far- 
off islands. A marriage was about to take place, 
and & boat and crew came one stormy morning 
for the minister. The storm increased, as, with 
a gaze of intense anxiety, his wife, after they 
had left, watched the frail bark, which repeatedly 
disappeared and then rose again, until at length 
it could be seen no more. Chilled by the storm, 
her heart sank within her, as from one to 


another the fear quiekly spread, that her hus- 
band had found a watery grave. Ordinarily the 
journey was one of three houts; in the present 
case it was even-tide before they were able toland, 
and three days before the pastor was able to re- 
turn (with the evidence of his being still in the 
land of the living,) to nurse his wife, who for a 
month was confined to her bed, and so ill as 
seareely to afford a hope of her recovery, the 
nearest medical aid being at Thorshaven, distant 
there and back a full day’s journey. 

Feeling my mind much drawn towards Fagloe, 
inquiries were made for a boat, and the best 
time for starting. Our guide said, “I suppose 
you will not go, if the weather is not fine?” 
“ We will go when the crew and boat can go,” 
responded A. Kloster. “That is good,” said 
the man. “ But you must not go without your 
breakfast,” said the mistress of the household, 
“and it shall be ready for you at seven in the 
morning.” 

5th month 14th.—Left Wideroe at eight, 
after breakfast, and walked across the island to 
Eastwick, thereby shortening the sea voyage 
considerably, and embarked at nine o’clock. The 
little inlet was rocky and steep, and the point of 
embarkation covered with weed. The boat rose 
and fell considerably, and it felt somewhat new 
and strange, when one of the crew thoughtfully 
passed a rope under my arms to provide for any 
emergency ;—a few minutes sufficed, and the 
boat was pushed off from the rocky ledge. The 
mountains of Wideroe look fine from the sea. 
To the north is a commanding precipice, rising 
abruptly from the ocean with a tapering summit; 
the effect was greatly heightened by a dash of 
prismatic tint, spe with the green and gray, 
with a softened glow of loveliness not often seen. 
We had not been long from land before the wind 
and waves arose with sudden violence, the cur- 
rent at the same time being very strong. Now 
and then came a lureh threatening to overwhelm ; 
there were a few moments of deep thoughtfal- 
ness. I think it may be safely said they were 
moments both of the trial and renewal of faith, 
with ability to commit ad/ as into the hands of a 
faithful Creator. 

As we drew near to Fugloe, the current was 
less ; but such a place for landing we had never 
seen before. From the heights above, the men 
came down and quickly gave us their greeting, 
«« We are surprised to see you come here in such 
weather.” Now came the ascent of the rocks, 
in which a footstep was chiseled here and there, 
and soon we looked down on the waves below, 
and watched the contending waters.in the mid- 
dle of the fiord which separates Fugloe from the 
adjoining isle. We were kindly welcomed to 
the house of one of the peasants; and notice 
having been giving, about fifty persons assem- 
bled at twelve o’clock; all were respectful, civil, 
and attentive. Ability was granted to my valued 
companion and myself to plead with them con- 
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cerning their souls’ best welfare, and the way of) This is the finest day we have had in Faroe. Of 
boldness and beauty there is a wondrous blend- 
ing amid the sunshine of these northern isles. 


life and death. After partaking of some re- 
freshment, we passed over the high land on foot, 
and descended the little valley to Hattersvik, a 
smaller hamlet than the one at which we landed. 
At six o'clock about twenty-four assembled, 
to whom power was given us to preach the 
gospel of reconciliation through Christ Jesus. 

On coming to this distant island, no impediment 
appeared to present, in the knowledge that we 
might be long detained by stress of weather, and 
in the morning the sky had a very storm-like 
appearance ; the evening on thecontrary was calm 
and still, Between ten and eleven there weresome 
remains of daylight, about which time the moon 
arose from the ocean’s bed like a ball of fire, not 
unlike the setting sun seen through a mist; the 
effect was very fine. 

Sth month 15th.—Rose soon after six; a 
bright and sunny morn. From our bedroom 
window a boat was seen going out to sea, a 
cheering indication that we, too, may get away. 
A little before nine we went down to the landing 
leiges, along which the waves were beating with 
successive roar, intermingled with a strangely 
booming sound. Precious and peaceful was the 
feeling with which, from our little bark, I gazed 
on Fugloe, and thought of her people and 
oA little debt of love which had now been 
paid. 

Passing along under stately cliffs rising ab- 
ruptly from the sea, we entered the bay; and 
after being on the water pleasantly for a little 
more than two hours, landed on the island of 
Svinoe. 

We were promptly invited to enter a room, 
clean and comfortable, and looking very in- 
ie for a night’s lodging, had we been tarrying 

ere. 

In the better houses in these islands there is a 
good-sized room, with an earthen floor; the 
cooking apartment, and the one in general use, 
round the walls of which boxes and benches are 
not unfrequently found. In such a room our 
meeting in Svinoe was held, about seventy being 
present, including the boat’s crew of eight who 
came with us from Fugloe. Asbjorn Kloster’s 
Norwegian accent appears appreciated by many. 
The remark was made in reference to it after 
meeting, “It would be well if we could under- 
stand our Danish priest as well as you.”’ 

A bountiful repast was kindly spread for us, 
consisting of well-made bread (of barley or rye) 
and good sweet butter, dried mutton and bis- 
cuits, a nice bowl of milk, and a cup of tea. 
Our host went with us as one of the crew to the 
next station. We left his house about half-past 
one, and in little more than half an hour, crossed 
the island in its narrowest part, and watched 
with interest the launching of the boat. On the 
tops of the grim and rugged steeps of Svinoe, 
the curling mist had gathered ; higher up was 
the denser cloud, and beyond the sun-lit blue. 
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About four we reached Quanne. Thisis one of 
the merchant stations, and, as usual, strong 
drink is doing its deadly work. A poor, be- 
sotted, demented man, followed us to our quar- 
ters; a sad spectacle, a wreck of humanity ; his 
visage brought to mind the man who had his 
dwelling among the tombs. 

About half-past seven some fifty-four persons 
assembled, one-third of the whole being, I be- 
lieve, more or less tipsy, including the inebriate 
we met on landing. 

For most of an hour, while A. Kloster was ad- 
dréssing them with great plainness of speech 
(strengthened, I believe, to discharge his duty 
toward those assembled,) and subsequently in 
that which fell to my lot to communicate, the 
quietness and attention were remarkable ; and [ 
believe the acknowledgment may be reverently 
made that the power of Divine grace and truth 
was measurably in dominion. Probably much 
of what we saw to-day, and which saddened our 
hearts, was increased from the circumstance that 
a vessel had been discharging her cargo. At 
such times, as in our own land, strong drink is 
often taken in excess. 

5th month 16th.—Stormy, misty, and cold. 
There is cause for much thankfulness in hav- 
ing had so favorable an opportunity of visit- 
ing Fugloe and Svinoe. This being one of the 
“ prayer days” of the Lutheran church, of rigid 
observance, it seems best to remain quietly in 
our quarters, to which, on the score of health, I 
have no objection, not being yet free from 
rheumatic pains; neither is A. Kloster quite 


well. 
(To be continued.) 





From the British Friend. 

ON SILENT WOKSHIP. 

On the 1st of 7th month, 1858, a stranger 
from London attended our week-day meeting at 
It being the day after our Monthly 
Meeting, the congregation was particularly smal). 
After two short communications, the individual 
above mentioned rose and said—‘I have felt 
such a solemnity in this time of silence that I 
could almost fancy I heard Jacob, when he saw 
the ladder and the angels ascending and de- 
scending on it, exclaim, ‘How awful is this 
place ; surely this is none other than the house 
of God, this is the gate of heaven ;’ and I could 
almost fancy I heard the prophet say, ‘Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and heard it, 
and a book of remembrance was written before 
him for them that feared the Lord and that 
thought upon his name ; and they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord, in the day that I make up my 
jewels (or my crown,) and I will spare them, as 
a man spareth his own son that serveth him.’ 
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‘Then shall ye return (when ye have ceased 
from your own actions, reasonings, and desires,) 
and discern between the righteous and the 
wicked, vetween him that serveth God, and him 
that serveth him not.’ I hope I shall be ex- 
cused speaking among you, being a stranger, 
and not a member of your Society ; but I believe 
I shall feel remorse on leaving this place if I do 
not acknowledge among you what God hath done 
for my soul. It is now twelve months since I came 
to this place. [had heard of your mode of wor- 
ship, but I wondered how the Lord’s people 
could be profited by sitting in silence, and some- 
times not a word spoken among them. I sat 
down in this house hoping and waiting to hear 
something that might cheer and encourage my 
soul; and as I sat in this expectant state, such 
an influence, such a feeling of solemnity covered 
my mind as I had never experienced before in 
all my life, and which I shall never forget whilst 
memory holds her seat, and which I believe to 
be from the divine favor; and I then under- 
stood what our Saviour says in John—‘If any 
man love me he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.’ And in Rev. 
iii. 20, ‘ I will come in to him and sup with him, 
and he with me.’ And I felt that there isa 
communion between God and the souls of bis 
people ; and though I have felt reluctant to speak 
among you, I could not leave this place with an 
* easy mind without acknowledging what I felt in 
this house twelve months ago, and once since, 
when sitting in silence in my own house. And 
I think it is the duty of every one whe has re- 
ceived any special communication from the 
Spirit, to endeavor to encourage his brethren in 
Christ to seek this communion with God. And 
I wish to encourage you, my friends, to greater 
devotedness in waiting upon God. And I wish 
to stir up my own soul also to be faithful in con- 
fessing our Saviour Jesus Christ !’’ 


apostle James, “Is any among you afflicted— 
let him pray?” And not only for our own 
preservation, but may our desires be earnest for 
an increase of Christian love in our hearts, which 
will lead each one, when his own faith is 
strengthened, to wish for ability to strengthen 
another. I have thought seriously whether 
there might not be a propriety in suggesting 
through the columns of thy paper, a subject which 
I have not noticed spoken of there, that is, the 
abundant field of labor for our dear elder friends 
in sympathizing with and strengthening those 
who, unlike themselves, are not by law exempt 
from liability to be drafted to bear arms. Some 
of our young men are very firm in believing they 
would rather suffer than be instruments in sending 
souls to eternity; others whose faith is weaker 
are tempted to volunteer through fear of being 
drafted. Do they not especially need every help 
which can be thrown around them? 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

How strong is the call to lay aside all petty 
differences, and stand united as a body of 
Christians conscientiously opposed to war in any 
form, strengthening and upholding one another. 
Then may we not look for the approval of our 
Heavenly Father, and find strength given to 
bear whatever we may have to suffer in the 
maintenance of principle? 

May that Divine guidance which it cannot be 
doubted has, heretofore, been given to assist in 
conducting a journal benefitting so many, be con- 
tinued so that its pages may abound with wisdom 
for this trying time. Be assured thou hast sym- 
pathy in thy arduous labors. 

The following poem which, years since, when 
published in the Review, fell like a ray of sun- 
shine upon my “spirit dark with clouds,” I 
copy, suggesting the propriety of its republica- 
tion, thinking it might be a word of comfort to 
some others. 


DOUBT NOT. 


When the day of life is dreary 

And thy course with gloom enshrouds, 
When thy steps are faint and weary 

And thy spirit dark with clouds, 
Steadfast still in thy well doing 

Let thy soul forget the past; 
Steadfast still the right pursuing, 

Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 





THE TIMES. 

To the Editor of Friends’ Review: 

The articles which have from time to time 
been appearing in thy valuable paper, showing 
how an unshaken confidence in Divine help is 
never unrewarded, and encouraging all to a firm 
maintenance of the principles of peace during 
this season of commotion in our once peaceful 
land, are hailed, I doubt not, by very many with 
oy. 

: Tit is a time of great trial amongst us, and 
great isour need of help, that we falter not in 
our allegiance to Him who is the Prince of 
Peace. We know there is but one source from 
whence strength cometh, to keep our steps in 
the narrow way. But we know our Master is 
often pleased to work by means in helping us, 
and the wish is felt that in this time of general 
affliction, we may heed the injunction of the 


Striving still and onward pressing, 
Seek not future years to know; 
But deserve the wished-for blessing— 
It shall come, though it be slow. 

Never tiring, upward gazing, 
Let thy fears aside be cast ; 

And thy trials tempting, braving, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last 


Keep not thou thy soul regretting ; 
Seek the good,—spurn evil’s thrall, 
Though thy foes thy path besetting 
Thou shalt triumph o’er them all. 
Though each year but bring thee sadness, 
And thy youth be fleeting fast, 
There'll be time enough for gladness, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 
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His fond eye is watching o’er thee, 
His strong arm shall be thy guard, 
Duty’s path is straight before thee, 
It shall lead to thy reward. 
By thy ills thy faith made stronger, 
Mould the future by the past ; 
Hope thou on a little longer, 
Doubt not, joy shall come at last! 


———__-~+e>—- __—_ 
From the Methodist. 
THE TAX BILL. 


The people of this country have seldom had 
occasion to feel the weight of government authori- 
ty, or to bear the burden of its support. But 
now @ new exigency has been reached in the 
history of our popular legislation, the effects of 
which we are doomed to experience in a most 
forcible way. Our dearest and most .sensitive 
rights, which we have so long been accustomed 
to enjoy as a matter of course, are about to be 
sadly interfered with. We shall lose control 
over our own persons, and be compelled to sub- 
mit our lives and limbs to the direction of mili- 
tary power. A still more universal demand, and 
one concerning which we are yet more sensitive, 
is made upon our pockets, and for its support 
Government will take tithes of all that we pos- 
sess. The military laws and the Tax Bill are 
now the subjects of greatest interest in the com- 
munity, and a knowledge of their requirements 
is widely sought for. The prolixity of these en- 
actments renders them decidedly heavy reading 
for this warm weather. As they stand, each of 
these laws makes up a small volume; but the 
substance of their provisions may be stated suf- 
ficiently for general information in a few words. 
We propose to analyze and briefly recapitulate the 
principal requirements of the Tax Bill, recently 
passed by Congress, and to exhibit the effect 
which its execution will have upon our pockets, 
our daily life and enjoyments. The subject may 
in this way be rendered as interesting as it is im- 
portant. 

lf we take, for example, the case of some one 
of our citizens engaged in the multifarious busi- 
ness transactions of civil life, we shall see the 
new charges which the tax bill will impose in 
addition to the ordinary expense of living. If 
he have an income, derived from rents, salary, 
interest, or from any profession, trade or prop- 
erty, exceeding $600, he will pay to govern- 
ment 3 per cent upon the excess. If he be so 
fortunate as to have an income exceeding $10,000, 
he will be subject to a higher proportional duty 
of 5 per cent. To go abroad to live upon the 
profits of property left at home, will cost him 5 
per cent. Local and State taxes upon the 
sources of his income must be first deducted, and 
also any income under $600 derived from sal- 
aries paid by the United States, or from interest 
upon stock, etc., in any bank or company which 
Is assessed and paid by such company, or from 
advertisements, or manufactured articles upon 
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which any stamp or other duty shall be paid, 
shall be first deducted. This makes the tax 
payable only upon the clear net income, and 
avoids the imposition of double duties in differ- 
ent forms. This income tax is payable on the 
first of May, 1863, and yearly thereafter until 
1866, and no longer, upon the income for the 
year ending the previous 3lst of December. 
Upon that part of income derived from govern- 
ment securities, the duty will be only 1} per 
cent. If this duty remains unpaid after 
thirty days, 5 per cent penalty is added to the 
amount thereof, and it becomes a lien upon prop- 
only of every kind, enforceable by distraint and 
sale. 

If our friend, of whom we have spoken, be a 
banker, and shall wish to continue that business 
after September Ist, 1862, he must pay $100 
annually for a license. If he be an auctioneer, 
he must pay $20. If he is pleased with the 
privileges accorded to the liquor business of all 
kinds, under the tax law, and shall desire to 
prosecute it by wholesale, he must pay $100; but 
if he only retail the stuff, he will be let off on 
payment of $20. If he engage in either of the 
occupations of retail shop-keeper, restaurateur, 
tobaceonist, confectioner, horse-dealer, or livery- 
stable-keeper, cattle-broker, tellow-chandler, or 
soap-maker, pedler with ove horse, apothecary, 
manufacturer, photographer, claim-agent, lawyer, 
or physician, he must pay $10. If he be whole- 
sale dealer, pawnbroker, rectifier, distiller of 
spirituous liquors and coal oil, brewer, broker, or 
first-class pedler, he must pay $50 annually for 
each license. If he “can keep a hotel,” for 
which he pays $10,000 rent, $200 license; if the 
rent is $5000, only $100; if it be $100, only 
$10. If he keep a theatre, he must pay $100; 
a circus, $50; juggler, $20, or any other pub- 
lic exhibition, $10. If, hoWever, while engaged 
as apothecary, confectioner, euting-house keeper, 
tobacconist, or retail dealer, his receipts do not 
amount to $1000, he will not be required to pay 
anything. To obtain a license he must register 
with the assessor of his district, first, his name; 
second, trade; third, place of business ; fourth, 
particulars by which he may belong to one class 
or another of the same occupation. The penal- 
ty for doing business without a license where it 
is required, is a forfeiture of three times the 
amount of the license, half to government and 
half to informer. 

If it be desired to carry on the business of 
manufacturing, there must be furnished to the 
assessor, during the month of September, a sworn 
statement of the place, name, market, foreign or 
domestic, and kind of manufacture to be carried 
on, and the manufacturer must make return 
every month of his products and sales. Duties 
shall be paid monthly upon the amount and 
value of articles manufactured. Duty unpaid 
to be a lien upon real and personal property of 
the person liable to pay, enforceable by distraint, 
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and the manufactured goods to be forfeited. 
Neglect to make the required statements and re- 
turns will be a good cause of forfeiture, and ren- 
der the party liable to a fine of $500. Articles 
manufactured for home use and not for saleare ex- 
empt. Some of the principal duties are, on coal, 


One object was to defend and advocate the dis- 
tinguishing views and principles of the Society 
of Friends, avoiding, as far as practicable, all 
controversial discussions, especially such as could 
lead to no important practical results. The pro- 





3% cents per ton ; animal oil, 2 cents per gallon; 











sand feet, to be added to the price of gas sold; 
coal illuminating oil, 8 to 10 cents per gallon; 
coffee, 3 mills per pound; pepper, mustard, etc,, 




















and all confectionery, 1 cent per pound’; tobacco, 
worth over 30 cents, 15 cents, otherwise 10 cents 
per pound; cigars, from $1.50 to. $3.50 per 
thousand, according to value; snuff, 20 cents a 
pound; gunpowder, from 1 to 6 cents per pound; 
railroad and bar iron, $1.50 per ton; nails and 
thin iron, $2 per ton; stoves and hollow ware, 
$1.50 per ton; steel, from $4 to $10 per ton; 
soap, from 1 mill to 2 cents per pound; wine, 
5 cents per gallon, and cotton, one half-cent per 
pound. The duty on paints, pins, umbrellas, 
pickles, and varnish, 5 per cent; on paper, con- 
ducting hose, furs, cloth, diamonds and jewelry, 
and all manufactures of cotton, wool, silk, worst- 




































































pottery, leather, paper, iron, steel, lead, copper, 
brass, gold, silver, bone, or other materials, 3 
per cent. These duties are to be paid in the 
first instance, of course, by the manufacturer, 
and the goods themselves are subjected to the 
lien of the duty. But in the end the weight of 
these taxes falls upon the consumer, and the bur- 
den is thus spread abroad over the whole com- 
munity. The effect will be to make the price 
of all these articles higher by 3 per cent, or other 
rate of tax, than they have heretofore been. 

But this is, we fear, as much as our readers 
can well bear at one time; and lest they should 
fancy the tax-gatherers already coming upon 
them forty thousand strong, we postpone the 
completion of this survey till next week. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 30, 1862. 








CLOsE OF OUB FIFTEENTH VoOLUME.—The 
present aumber is the 52d and last of our 
fifteenth volume. In preparing it for the press, 
we may be allowed to dwell briefly on the past 
and the future of the Review. 

This paper was commenced under a belief that 





























our Religious Society at that period, called for 
the publieation of a periodical conducted upon a 
plan somewhat different from any then extant. 














illuminating gas, from 5 to 15 cents per thou- 


1 cent per pound; sugar, refined, 2 mills per 
pound; clarified, 1 cent per pound; sugar-candy 


ed, flax, hemp, jute, india-rubber, wood, glass,, 






the condition of the country, and particularly of 


motion of the unity and harmony of our Relig- 
ious Society, and the maintenance of our Disci- 
pline on its original principles, were prominently 
in view. In the Prospectus, slavery and war 
were characterized as the “‘twin progeny of 
barbarous ages,” and among “ the evils which 
disgrace our age and nation, and retard the pro- 
gress of civilization.” Believing that “the 
spirit of the Gospel furnishes a remedy for both, 
and that there is no reason to believe that these 
evils can be eradicated by any other influence,’ 
the opinion was expressed that “ tv combat these 
evilsin a truly Christian spirit, by arguments 
addressed to the heart as well as the under- 
standing, is unquestionably the proper method 
of effecting this object.” 

When our late honored friend, Enoch Lewis, 
wrote these sentiments, little did he anticipate 
that our country would be involved, at a 
time so near as the present, in one of the 


greatest conflicts that the world has ever 


witnessed. And yet, at the conclusion of his 


first year’s labors, remarking upon slavery 
as acause of discord which had long disturbed 


the harmony of the Union, he exclaimed, in lan- 
guage almost prophetic, “‘ What rational hope 


jcan we entertain of a settled and permanent 


peace, while a system so abhorrent to justice and 
humanity, and so inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of the religion we profess, is maintained 
among us. We carry with us the elements of 
discord, the seeds of war. We have at best a 
slumbering volcano, with its fires unextinguished, 
in the midst of our land.” 


In advocating “a just recognition of the civil 
rights of all our fellow-men, without regard to 
color or race,”’ and “ the peaceable extinction of 
the forced and unnatural institution” of slavery, 
and also in pleading for the advent of univer- 
sal peace, we are conscious of no departure from 
a course strictly in harmony with the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity. In other respects, 
too, we are led to hope, by letters from many 
Friends in various directions, that our labors 
have received the general approbation of our 
readers. 

Sensible of a greatly increased need, in this 
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day of deep trial and many temptations, for such 
a publication as the Review should be, we will 
in no wise lessen our efforts to make it a useful 
and interesting weekly visitor to the families of 
Friends. It is, also, earnestly hoped that they 
will not, under the influence of temporary diffi- 
culties, withdraw the individual support which 
is essential for its satisfactory continuance. 

The “ Notices of David Cooper’’ will still fur- 
nish a peculiar zest to our pages. Deeply in- 
structive, and singularly adapted in many respects 
to the exigencies and circumstances of the pres- 
ent day, they have been received with lively in- 
terest, and we think few of our readers will be 
willing to lose the residue. 


Our dear friend, William Green, from Ireland, 
has been engaged since the Yearly Meeting at 
Newport, in faithful and very acceptable Chris- 
tian labors in the ministry among Friends in 
New England. He attended Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Lynn, Mass., on the21st inst., 
and left that city in the afternoon to be at Dover 
Monthly Meeting, the following day. He had 
afew more meetings in prospect in New Eng- 


land, but expected to be in Philadelphia on the 
31st inst., on his way to. Ohio. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting at West Grove, in 
Hamilton county, Indiana, on the fifth of the Sixth 
month, 1862, JonarHan Haistry, of Dover Monthly 
Meeting, Wayne county, Indiana, to Eunice Swain, 
of the former place. 


—, at Friends’ meeting, Bloomington, Muscatine 
county, Iowa, Eighth month 13th, 1862, Enoon 
Peastey to Exvizaseta P. Cars, both members of 
Bloomington Montaly Meeting. 


Om 


Dizp, at Arba, Randolph county, Indiana, the 15th 
inst., William, son of Tristram and Sarah B, Cogge- 
shall, aged 1 year and6 months, a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. 


——, in Cornwall, N. Y., on the 6th of 5th month, 
1862, NarHanigL Apams, son of Samuel and Anna 
Adams, in the 65th year of his age. 

In the death of this worthy Friend, Society has 
Sustained a severe loss. He was ever ready to 
afford relief and encouragement to the afflicted, visit- 
ing the sick and by kind attentions adding to their 
comfort. 

His liberal mind rejoiced in the prosperity of the 
Charch of Christ, regardless of sect, and he cheer- 
fully aided in its promotion both by his counsel and 
in many other ways. 

He also possessed inventive genius in an unusual 
degree, to which many improvements in the mechani- 
cal world bear witness at the present time. His last 
words, “Iam going to the Lord,” left a happy as- 
surance that he had finished his work with joy, and 
Was prepared to enter that “house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
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Diep, on the 28th of 6th month last, in the 25th 
year of her age, Zervan, daughter of Jesse and Ruth 
Johnson, (both deceased) a member of West Union 
Monthly Meeting, Morgan county, Indiana. 


—, on the 10th inst., Mary Marra, daughter of 
David S. and Margaret F. Painter, aged 1 year, @ 
member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 


—, on the 13th of 6th month, 1862, at the resi- 
dence of William Jones, in Wabash county, Indiana, 
ARABELL Brown, daughter of Joshua and Ann Brown, 
a member of White River Monthly Meeting, in the 
17th year of her age. 

She left home in the 8th month lastin usual health, 
to go to school, where her kind, affable manners en- 
deared her to all her associates; but before the term 
closed she was taken ill, and was never able after- 
wards to be removed to herown home. She said 
little in regard to the final close, but the calmness 
which she always manifested when spoken to about it, 
and her resignation to her sufferings, have given her 
friends the consoling hope that her end was peace. 


——, on the 5th inst., aged 16 months, Joanna 
Sopuia, daughter of Dr. J. H, and Mary W. Worth- 
ington. 


——, Near Cadiz, Indiana, on the 4th of 8th mo., 
1862, Tuomas KenpALL, in the 77th year of his age, a 
member of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He bore his afflictions, which were long, with much 
patience, and near his close expressed that he saw 
nothing in his way, prayed for a release, and quietly 
expired. 


, at Beverly, Burlington county, N. J., on the 
21st inst., WiLiam Pertir ALLEN, only child of Chas. 
M., and the late Elizabeth Pettit Allen, aged 4 years. 


—————>—99—— ———__—_ 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter term will open on Fourth-day, 9th mo. 
10th, next. The following officers constitute the 
Faculty of the College: 
Samuel J. Gummere, 
Mathematics, &c. 

Dr. Paul Swift, Prof. of English Literature and Na- 
tural Science. 

Thomas Chase, M. A., Professor of Latin and Greek 
Languages and Ancient Literature, 

John W. Pinkham, Tutor. 

Applications for the admission of students may be 
made to the undersigned, Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, or to Joseph Potts, agent, No. 109 North 
10th Street, Phila. 

They should be accompanied by the certificate of 
the last Teacher attesting the moral character of the 
applicant and the studies pursued. 

CHARLES YARNALL, 
126 South 12th Street. 


Principal and Professor of 


8th mo. 16th—4t. 


—__ -—~er -—____ 
. 


Proportion OF Sexes IN STATES OF 
Evrops.—In Prussia, 1858, there were 100-7 
females for every 100 males. In Denmark, in 
1860, there were 100-8 for every 100 males. In 
Spain, in 1859, there were 101-5 females for 
every 100 males. In Holland, in 1858, there 
were 100-8 females for every 100 males. In 
France, in 1856, there were 101-9 females 
for every 100 males. In the combined 
States of the German Union, in 1856, ther: 
were 102-3 females to every 100 males. in 
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Norway, in 1855, there were 104-2 females to 
every 100 males. In Sweden, in 1855, there 


were 106:3 females to every 100 males; while 
in England and Wales, in 1861, there were 105-2 
to every 100 males. 


From the British Friend. 
DISTRIBUTING FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


A few months ago, a “Literary Institute” 
newsroom and library was opened by public sub- 
scription, ina populous manufacturing neighbor- 
hood, and a Friend presented several books to 
the library. 

A few days ago he was pleased to receive 
from a leading Wesleyan Methodist the. follow- 
ing letter. 

I feel a pleasure in forwarding thee a copy, 
with a view to encourage others to present 
Friends’ books to libraries in their immediate 
neighborhoods. 

6th month 24th, 1862. M. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have lately been reading the 
excellent Journal of the immortal George Fox 
(which you presented to the library here,) and 
I must say that I am very much pleased with 
the same, and am of opinion that if the Friends 
as a body had adhered to the principles to which 
he adhered, and carried out in a practical man- 
ner the doctrines he taught, they would have 
been stronger by far than they are now. He 
was a man of sterling piety, holding forth a full, 
a present, and a free salvation to all the world; 
preaching up the doctrine of holiness of heart, 
the total destruction of sin, and other doctrines 
so truthful and scriptural. He firmly adhered 
to truth and principle, and this not merely when 
winds were favorable unto him, but when winds 
were contrary, in the midst of strongest opposi- 
tion and fiercest persecution, and even in the face 
of imprisonment and death. Always the same 
man, whether before his friends or his enemies, 
and would not shrink from truth and justice. 

And now that “ Fox” is gone to his reward, 
it would be a great blessing to your Society, and 
to the world, if some one individual, or if a num- 
ber of individuals, would take hold of his man- 
tle, breathe into his spirit, and let their light 
shine with such resplendent beauty as did he, 
then might we expect to see your cause flourish- 
ing and rapidly strengthening in all towns and 
villages. Hoping this may be the case, I re- 
main, yours most respectfully.” 

June 10th, 1862. 


A Wise Sayrnc.—An English farmer re- 
cently remarked that “he fed his land before 
it was hungry, rested it before it was weary, 
and weeded it before it was foul.” We have 
seldom, if ever, seen so much agricultural wis- 
dom condensed into a single sentence. 


REVIEW. 


From the National Review.’ 
THE SLAVE POWER AND THE SECESSION WAR. 


(Concluded from page 814.) 


But it may be asked—nay, it is asked often 
enough—why should we care whether such a 
power is founded in the world or not? Every 
nation has a right to manage its own affairs as it 
pleases; and if the Southern States please to 
manage theirs on the basis of negro slavery, how 
can that concern us? They will produce cotton 
and rice, and sugar and tobacco, and take our 
manufactures in exchange. We shall grow rich 
out of their wealth, and they will benefit by 
ours. They will form a counterpoise to the 
Northern States, and our relations with the 
Américan continent will run all the more smooth- 
ly. This is the plausible reasoning which in- 
fluences some really well-meaning men. Never 
was anything more short-sighted. An all 
sufficing answer is to be found in the simple 
statement of the predominating characteristics 
of the power whose nature we are to regard with 
indifference. To begin: slavery in the South, 
says Professor Cairnes, is something more thana 
moral and political principle; it has becomes 
fashionable taste, a social passion. 

‘“‘ The possession of a slave in the South car- 
ries with it the same sort of prestige as the pos- 
session of land in this country, as the possession 
of a horse among the Arabs; it brings the owner 
into connection with the privileged class, it 
forms a presumption that he has attained a sort 
of social position. Slaves have thus in the South 
acquired a fictitious value, and are coveted with 
an eagerness far beyond what the intrinsic utility 
of their services would explain. A chancellor 
of South Carolina describes slavery as in accord- 
ance with ‘ the proudest and most deeply cherish- 
ed feelings’ of his countrymen,—‘ feelings which 
others, if they will, may call prejudices. A 
governor of Kansas [in the Border-Ruffan 
period] declares that he ‘loves’ the institution, 
and that he votes for it because he ‘loves’ it. 
Nor are these sentiments confined to the slave- 
holding minority. The all-important circum- 
stance is, that they are shared equally by the 
whole white population. Far from reprobating 
a system which has deprived them of the natural 
means of rising in the scale of humanity, they 
fall in with the prevailing modes of thought, 
and are warm admirers, and, when need arises, 
effective defenders of an institution which has 
been their curse. To be the owner of a slave is 
the chief object of the poor white’s ambition ; 
quot servos pascit ? the one criterion by which 
he weighs the worth of his envied superiors in 
the social seale. © * * #1 B® 

“The progress of events, far from conducing 
to the gradual mitigation and ultimate extine- 
tion of the system, has tended distinctly in the 
opposite direction—to the aggravation of its 
worst evils and the consolidation of its strength. 
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The extension of the area subject to the Slave 
Power, and the increase in the slave population, 
have augmented at once the inducements for 
retaining the institution and the difficulty of 
getting rid of it; while the ideas of successive 
generations, bred up in its presence, and under 
the influence of the interests to which it has 
given birth, have provided for it in the minds of 
the people a moral support. The result is, that 
the position of the slave in the Southern States 
at the present time, so far as it depends on the 
will and power of his masters, is in all respects 
more hopeless than it has ever beon in any 
former age, or in any other quarter of the world. 
A fugitive slave law, which throws into the 
shade the former atrocities of slavery, has been 
enacted, and, until recent disturbances, was 
strictly enforced. The education of the negro 
is more than ever rigorously proscribed, Emanci- 
pation finds in the growth of fanatical pro- 
slavery opinions obstacles more formidable even 
than in the laws. Propositions have been enter- 
tained by the legislatures in some States for re- 
ducing all free colored persons to slavery by one 
wholesale enactment; in others, these people 
have been banished from the State under pain 
of this fate. Everything in the laws, in the 
customs, in the education of the people has been 
contrived with the single view of degrading the 
negro to the level of the brute, and blotting out 
from his mind the hope and even the idea of 
freedom. The thoroughness, the absolute dis- 
regard of all consequences, with which this pur- 
pose has been pursued, is but little understood 
in this country. History can supply no instance 
of a despotism more complete and searching than 
that which for some years past has prevailed in 
the Southern States.” (pp. 144-6 ) 

And what has it done for the bulk of the 
population, the “ Mean Whites,” as they are 
called by their imperious rulers ? 

“Agriculture, when carried on by slaves,” 
says our author, “‘ being by a sure law restricted 
to the most fertile portions of the land, and no 
other form of systematic industry being possible 
where slavery is established, it happens that 
there are in all slave countries vast districts be- 
coming, under the deteriorating effects of slave 
industry, constantly larger, which are wholly 
surrendered to nature, and remain as wilder- 
nesses. his is a characteristic feature in the 
political economy of the Slave States of the 
South, and is attended with social consequences 
of the most important kind. For the tracts 
thus left, or made desolate, become ia time the 
resort of a numerous horde of people, who, too 
poor to keep slaves, and too proud to work, pre- 
fer a vagrant and precarious life spent in the 
desert to engaging in occupations which would 
associate them with the slaves whom they de- 
spise. In the Southern States no less than five 
millions of human beings are now said to exist 
a this manner, in a condition little removed 
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from savage life, eking out a wretched subsist- 
ence by hunting, fishing, by hiring themselves 
out for occasional jobs, by plunder. Combin- 
ing the restlessness and contempt for regular in- 
dustry peculiar to the savage, with the vices of 
the prolétaire of civilized, communities, these 
people make up a class at once degraded and 
dangerous, and, constantly reinforced as they are 
by all that is idle, worthless and lawless, among 
the population of the neighboring States, form 
an inexhaustible reserve of ruffianism, ready at 
hand for all the worst purposes of Southern am- 
bition. The planters complain of these people 
for their idleness, for corrupting their slaves, 
for their thievish propensities ; but they cannot 
dispense with them; for in truth they perform 
an indispensable function in the economy of slave 
societies, of which they are at once the victims 
and the principal supports. It is from their 
ranks that those filibustering expeditions are re- 
eruited which have been found so effective an 
instrument in extending the domain of the Slave 
Power ; they furnish the Border Ruffians who in 
the colonization struggle with the Northern 
States contend with Free Soilers on the terri- 
tories ; and it is to their antipathy to the ne- 
groes that the planters securely trust for repress- 
ing every attempt at servile insurrection. Such 
are the ‘ mean whites,’ or ‘ white trash,’ of the 
Southern States. They comprise several local 
subdivisions: the ‘ crackers,’ the ‘sand-hillers,’ 
the ‘clayeaters,’ and many more. The class is 
not peculiar to any one locality, but is the in- 
variable outgrowth of negro slavery wherever it 
has raised its head in mod®tn times. It may be 
seen in the new State of Texas as well as the old 
settled districts of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia; in the West India Islands no less than 
on the continent. In the States of the Con- 
federacy it comprises, as I have said, five millions 
of human beings—about seven-tenths of the 
whole white population.” (pp. 74-6.) 

These creatures of slavery form the bulk of 
the Southern armies, which are by no means 
composed of “ gentlemen.” Slavery having done 
this for the mass of the white population, what 
has it done for the élite, for the slave-pro- 
prietors and complete gentlemen of the Southern 
States? Jefferson and De Tocqueville, as well 
as the latest authorities, all point to a lust for 
power as no less a social than a political habit. 
Again we quote Professor Cairnes. 

«“ And what scope do the institutions of the 
South provide for the satisfaction, on a large 
theatre, of the passion which they generate ? 
In free societies the paths to eminence are vari- 
ous, Successful trade, the professions, science 
and literature, social reform, philanthropy,— 
furnish employment for the redundant activity 
of the people, and open so many avenues to dis- 
tinction. But for slaveholders these means of 
advancement do not exist. * * * Practically, 
but one career lies open to the Southerner de- 
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aces of Montezuma—uniting the proud old 
colonies of England with Spain’s richest and 
most romantic dominions—combining the pro- 
ductions of the great valley of the Mississippi with 
the mineral riches, the magical beauty, the 
volcanic grandeur of Mexico.’* In plain terms, 
the stake for which the South now plays is 
Mexico and the intervening Territories.” (pp. 
172-4) 

If this were practicable, if the North had 
acquiesced tamely in “peaceful” separation, if 
ithad yielded disgracefully to this grand out- 
burst of Southern ambition, one thing more 
would have been needed. To support the dark 
edifice, to render colonization easy, to increase 
the number of slaveholders, to stimulate to the 
highest pitch the productive energies of the 
slave empire,—the revival of the African Slave 
Trade would have become a vital question for the 
South. 

“Whether,” says Professor Cairnes, “ the 
measure would really prove effectual for the 
design, is a question which I do not think we 
have sufficient data to resolve; but that such 
would be the case is the undoubted oyinion of 
the Southern leaders. ‘We can divide Texas 
into five Slave States,’ says the Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederation, ‘and get Chi- 
huahua and Sonora, if we have the slave popula- 
tion; but unless the number of the African stock 
be increased, we have not the population, and 
might as well abandon the race with our brethren 
of the North in the colonization of the Terri- 
tories. Slave States cannot be made without 
Africans.’ ‘Take off,’ says Mr. Gauiden of 
Georgia, ‘the ruthless restrictions which cut off the 
supply of slaves from foreign lands, . . . take off 
the restrictions from the African Slave Trade, 
and we should then want no protection, and I 
would be willing to let you have as much squat- 
ter sovereignty as you wish. Give us an equal 
chance, and I tell you the institution of slavery 
will take care of itself.’ From all this [other 

considerations which need not be cited here] it 

seems to follow—assuming a separation on the 
terms of an open field for free and slave coloniza- 
tion over the still unsettled districts—that the 
only chance of permanently establishing the 

Southern Republic on that ‘ corner-stone’ which 

its builders have chosen, would lie in re-opening 

the African Slave Trade, and rapidly increasing 
the supply of slaves; and that the Southern 


' leaders would, in the contingency supposed, at 


once adopt this expedient, I cannot for a moment 
doubt.” (pp. 237, 8.) 

We have quoted these evidences from the 
pages of Professor Cairnes, not because similar 
evidence could not have been obtained in abun- 
dance elsewhere, but because he is the latest 
witness, and because the character and tendencies 
of the Slave Power are nowhere demonstrated 





* Spence’s American Union, p. 286, 


Great Eastern, was very pleasant. 
_ was itself a constant wonder. 
wil 

acres. We very frequently took a walk of over 
a mile by going only four times around the deek. 
The ship is so wide that three barns or houses 
each 40 feet long can be set end to end across 
its middle. 
persons, 3000 tuns of wheat, 2000 tuns of butter, 
cheese, ete., and 4000 tuns of coal, the vessel 
sunk into the water about 26 feet, leaving 28 feet 
of her height still above the water. 
ftoat with the weight of more than 250,000 men 
on board. Yet, great as is this vessel, with all 
the weight of the iron of which she is built, of 
her mammoth engines and other apparatus, she 
moved along through the water at the rate of 
350 to 400 miles a day, (almost as fast as a rail- 
way caf,) and yet as easily and gracefully as a 
swimming duck or swan. 
the sides, and the screw propeller underneath, 
never stopped an instant in 9} days, from Sandy 
Hook bar, New York, to “ Bell Buoy,’’ off Liver- 
pool, When the wind blew hardest against the 
sails, we could scarcely feel any motion. 
there was little wind, the great ocean waves 
coming across out path would gently roll the 
ship from side to side. 
then was like being on the end of a see-saw 
plank, a-going gently up and down once in 10 to 
12 seconds. 
good medicinal effects of sea-siekness. . . . The 
first three days nothing but water and fog could 
be seen. 
the “Newfoundland Banks.” 
come very near the surface, so that vessels go 
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with more force and truth. It is this power 
which, executing a long-conceived, and carefully 
elaborated design, has brought upon the Northern 
continent a dreadful and desolating war. 





A PASSAGE IN THE GREAT EASTERN, 
Orange Judd, editor and proprietor of the 


American Agriculturist, thus describes a passage 
from New York to Liverpool in this great 
ship :— 


The passage across the Atlantic, in the 

The great 
In length it 
more than reach across a square field of 10 


With our sMAxt load of about 1000 


She would 


The paddle wheels on 


When 
Standing on the side 
We did not enjoy the supposed 


Then we crossed the south point of 
These do not 


right on them. At one place we saw nearly 50 
vessels catching codfish with long lines let down to 
the deep banks. The first day we went directly east 
from New York or Sandy Hook ; the second and 
third a little north of east, and the next a little 
more northward, to latitude 45°, and longitude 
45°, after which we steered straight to the south 
point of Ireland (Cape Clear,) which was the 
first land seen in 84 days. It took another day ~ 
to go up the Irish Sea or Channel, between Ire- 
land and the West Coast of Wales and North 
England. It may interest you to take down 
your maps and trace out a ship’s course across 
the ocean. Most steamships goa little further 
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north, crossing over the northern part of the 
great Newfoundland Banks, and passing near 
Cape Race. We kept a little further south, 
because in early Summer, icebergs, that is, great 
mountains of ice, come floating down from the 
North, and ships sometimes strike against these 
in a thick fog. This is about the only danger 
in crossing the Atlantic in a good ship during 
Summer. You will see that when in latitude 
and longitude 45°, we were only 15 degrees 
south of Greenland. Even in June the winds 
came down from the north as cold as a January 
blast in New York. We had to put on twosets 
of flannel, as well as overcoats and shawls to keep 
warm when walking on deck. During the pas- 
sage we had meetings, singing concerts, discus- 
sions, mock trials, ete., and the time passed 
rapidly and pleasantly away. There was some- 
thing very grand in looking out upon the ocean, 
that seemed to meet the sky all round; and to 
reflect that the expanse of water was so great 
that, though moving over nearly 400 miles of 
it daily,no land was in sight for more than a 
whole week. What must be the great Pacific 
ocean! Nearly a thousand ships ply between 
New York and Great Britain, yet there was so 
much room for each that we saw only five or six 
of them in our whole trip! As we went up the 
Mersey River to Liverpool, there was a fine 
spectacle. Thousands of people came out in 
steamboats, with flags flying and bands playing, 
to welcome the Leviathan ship, while for many 
miles both banks of the river were crowded with 
tens of thousands of people waving their hats 
and handkerchiefs, and cheering as we passed. 
The ships in the river “ manned their yards,” 
that is, all the sailors climbed up the ropes, and 
on to the masts and yards, or cross beams— 
looking at a little distance like flocks of huge 


birds in the rigging. Such was our welcome to 
the Old World. 




















broken circuit of wire, 5,000 miles in length 


was then formed to communicate with Verona, 


Berlin, Brussels, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Trieste and Venice, and through this great dis. 
tance the electric message was flashed in the 
space of two seconds. 


——~<08 —__—__ 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE VEERY—WILSON’S THRUSH. 


From out the clangor of the busy world, 

From all its bitterness, and endless strife, 

How pleasant at this soothing sunset hour, 

To listen to thy cheerful vesper hymn, 

Making the woody thickets ring again! 

How calm the influence of these rural scenes, 

These waving fields, these woods of oaks and pines, 

Joyful with life of bird, and insect small. 

The sun has just dropt down behind the trees, 

And golden islands glitter o’er his track,— 

What can be more beautiful or glorious, 

What more instructive of the Master’s power ! 

Man feebly imitates, at best, the works 

Of the great Artist—paints the hills, and dales, 

The sparkling rivulets, and leafy woods ; 

But He who made them all, how great ! how wise! 

How far beyond our keenest power to know ! 

Leaving us lost in adoration deep. 

Such thoughts, sweet songster, hast thou waked in 
me, 

As oft before, at this calm, serious hour. 

New Bedford, 8th mo., 1862. D. R. 


~~ 
SPEAK NO ILL. 


Nay, speak no ill! a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind, 

And oh! to breathe each tale we’ve heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind! 


Full oft a better seed is sown 
By choosing thus the kinder plan, 
For if but little good be known, 
Still let us speak the best we can. 


Give me the heart that fain would hide, 
Would fain another’s fault efface ! 
How can it pleasure human pride 
To prove humanity but base? 





TELEGRAPHING IN THE OLD WORLD. 


The London Mechanics’ Magazine states, that 
there are 10,000 miles of telegraph lines in 
Great Britain, and that there are 12,600 miles 
of submarine cable laid in various parts of the 
world. Between London and Algiers there are 
600 miles of cable laid at a depth of 1,700 
fathoms, which conveys messages regularly at 
the rate of 14 words per minute. There are 
eight submarine cables in operation between 
England and the continent of Europe. These 
contain thirty conductors, and are of the aggre- 
gate length of 1,000 miles. A wonderful feat of 
telegraphing was executed at a telegraphic 

‘ goiree given by Mr. Gurney, in London, on the 
26th of last March. The wires of the different 
telegraph companies were brought into Mr. 
Gurney’s house, and from thence the Earl of 
Shaftesbury sent a message to St. Petersburg, 

and received a reply in four minutes. An un- 


No! let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man ; 

Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 
For other’s failings as your own ; 
If you’re the first a fault to cee, 
Be not the first to make it known. 


For life is but a passing day, 
No lip may tell how brief its span, 
Then oh ! the little time we stay, 
Let’s speak of all the best we can. 


—_———--~-——o————- 
For the Children. 
NEATNESS. 


How neatly all the seeds are laid 
Within the ripening pod ; 

How carefully the cells are made ; 
This is the work of God! 


The lining is not harsh and rough, 
But soft or polished weil ; 











Each little seed has room enough, 





h, Within its tiny cell. 

a 

i How carefully the sides are closed 
Ne: Against the wind and rain ; 

wi For if the seeds were left exposed, 
ie They would not grow again. 


There’s no disorder anywhere 
In what my Father does ; 

He condescends to make with care 
The smallest flower that grows. 


Be therefore neat, my little friend, 
In everything you do; 

And it shall to your comfort tend 
And to your profit too. 


0 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien IntTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 


15th inst. 


At a dinner at Sheffield, on the 8th inst, Lord 
Palmerston said, that while lamenting the evils to the 
people of America and of England, resulting from the 
civil war in America, he was convinced that the 
policy of neutrality hitherto pursued by England was 
the only proper one, and that it received and would 

continue to receive the approval of the British peo- 
ple. Rocbuck, member of Parliament from Sheffield, 
spoke in favor of intervention, declaring that the 
in Northerners would never be the friends of the English 
people, while of the Southerners they could make 
friends, and that, while at first he had regretted the 
disruption of the Union, his present feeling was one 
of rejoicing. The distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was on the increase. Many of the cotton mills 
in Lancashire had been stopped. The U. S. steamer 
Tuscarora had left the harbor of Queenstown, owing 
to an order from the customs officials. 
envoys are said to have formally demanded the rec- 
ognition of the Southern Confederacy, which Eng- 
land had refused, while France had not yet given an 


answer to the demand. 


France.—The force to be sent against Mexico is 
said to be very large. The best officers and men of 
the Versailles artillery were under orders, and a di- 
vision of gunboats was arming forthe expedition. 
At the Conference of Constantinople, France is said 
to have agreed to the further occupation of the Cita- 


del of Belgrade by the Turks. 


SwitzERLAnD.—The Consul General of the Swiss 
confederation at Leipsic has been intrusted with an 
extraordinary mission concerning the conclusion of 
treaties of commerce with the southern States of 


Germany. 


Betcium.—A debate on the commercial treaty with 
England hadcommenced. The foreign ministers and 
the Vice President of the Chambers supported the 


project. 


Prussta.—The Prussian government has declined 
entering into any negotiation with Austria in refer- 
cnce to the Zollverein question until the commercial 
treaty with France shall have been rendered secure 
by its adoption by all the States of the Zollverein. 


_ Ttaty. The movements of Garibaldi are increasing 
in importance. Demonstrations in his favor had 
taken place, and large reinforcements to his army 
were expected. He had under his command 3000 
volunteers, with whom he had arrived at Caltani- 
setta, the capital of the province of the same name, 
and had adopted as his war cry, “ Rome or Death.” 
He had occupied Rocca and Palunta. Mazzini had 
held a conference with Garibaldi and returned to 
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Malta. The Italian squadron had been ordered to 
Ancona to watch the Adriatic coast. 


PortueaL.—The Minister of Justice had issued an 
order prohibiting the clergy, under penalty of im- 
prisonment, from preaching against the government. 
The heat was very intense throughout Portugal, and 
the vine disease is again prevalent. The harvest is 
very short in the provinces. 


Brazit.—The brazilian government has decided 
that after two years, the Amazon and its tributaries 
shall be open to the commerce of all nations. The 
inauguration of the first line of steam ferry-boats to 
ply between Rio and Praya Grand took place on the 
29th ult. 


Havana AND Mexico.—Advices from Mexico are to 
the 28th ult., from Vera Cruz to the lst inst., and 
from Havana to the 16th inst. 

The most important news is the arrival at Marti- 
nique of large re-inforcements for the French army in 
Mexico. Four thousand troops left Martinique on 
the 8th inst., for Vera Cruz. The French troops at 
Orizaba are reported to be still surrounded by Mexi- 
cans, and communication with Vera Cruz to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The Mexican Generals on the 
other hand, have been almost entirely inactive, and 
dissensions among them areas frequent as ever. The 
French vessel Grenade bombarded the Mexican pert 
of Campeachy, but was driven off by a Mexican 
schooner. The British Minister in Mexico has issued 
a strong declaration against the despotic measures 
of Almonte at Vera Cruz. Public opinion in Mexico 
declares itself strongly in favor of opening immediate- 
ly negotiations for establishing a Confederation be- 
tween all the American Republics. 

Juarez was busy making preparations for the de- 
fence of the capital and had levied several new con- 
tributions for that purpose. 


Cauirornta.—A large portion of the town of Bear 
Valley, on Gen. Fremont’s Mariposa estate, was de- 
stroyed by fire, on the 17th inst. Gold in consider- 
able quantities, is arriving at Los Angeles from the 
New Colorado mines, and prospecting is going on 
there with such success that considerable emigration 
thither has taken place. 


Domestic.—A postal convention has been conclu- 
ded between the United States and Guatemala, pro- 
viding for a regular exchange of mails by the ordi- 
nary route of communication via the Isthmus of 
Paname. The arrangement is to go into operation 
on the lst prox., New York and San Francisco being 
the offices of exchange on the part of the United 
States, and Guatemala city that on the side of Gua- 
temala. 

The Secretary of State has written a letter to the 
British Chargé d’ Affairs, informing him that persons 
of foreign birth are not liable to be drafted into the 
militia unless naturalized. 

Gen. Butler has issued an order commanding all 
the arms in New Orleans to be delivered to the U.S. 
authorities. The French Consul wrote to the Assist- 
ant Military Commandant, expressing a desire that 
the French citizens might be allowed to retain their 
arms, for fear of a servile insurrection, but General 
Butler replied that the United States government 
would give its protection against violence either 
from whites or black, but that all arms must be under 
his control. All the property of John Slidell has 
been confiscated by Gen. Butler’s order. 

Reverdy Johnson, who was sent by the government 
to New Orleans, some time since, to investigate some 
points in the administration of affairs there, has made 
a report, which has been approved by the President. 
It is understood that he recommends the restoration 
to the Consul for the Netherlands of $800,000 seized 
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in his possession by Gen. Butler, the return to the 
French Consul of $716,000, and the relinquishment 
to Greek, British and other foreign merchants domi- 
ciled in New Orleans, of a large amount of sugar and 
other merchandize, as he considers those seizures 
not justified by civil or military law. 

The Secretary of the Interior, under authority 
of the act of the lst ult., to aid in the construction 
of railroad and telegraph lines to the Pacific Ocean, 
has appointed the following persons as Commission- 
ers, in conjunction with the others named in the act: 
Samuel J. Filten and Henry W. Poor of N. Y., Wm. 
D. Griswold of Ind., Bobert W. Latham of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Dr. 0. M. Wosencraft of Cali- 
fornia. 

A subscription for $3,000,000 of the 7-30 Treasury 
notes was opened at the Sub-treasury in New York 
on the 20th inst., and was soon filled up by leading 
bankers at 43 per cent. premium, one firm subscrib- 
ee 

he first payments of the new postage stamp cur- 
rency were made from the Treasury Department on 
the 21st inst. They are delivered in sheets, perforated 
like the ordinary postage stamp, but being printed on 
bank-note paper, they are more difficult to separate. 
Care must be taken not to mutilate the notes, as their 
receipt and redemption by the Treasury are subject 
to the regulation now in force for other U. S. notes, 
that if any part of the note be wanting, a proportion- 
ate amount is deducted from its nominal value. The 
first delivery of U. 8. notes of the denominations of 
one and two dollars was also made on the same day. 

The editor of the New York Tribune recently ad- 
dressed through his paper a letter to the President, 
urging a prompt and vigorous enforcement of the 
émancipation provision of the Confiscation act, and 
declaring that the lack of a bold and decided course 
on the part of the President in reference to slavery 
was injuring the Union cause both at home and in 
Europe. The President replies, in the columns of 
the National Intelligencer, that his paramount object 
in this struggle is to save the Union, and is 
not either to save or destroy slavery; that if he 
could save the Union either without freeing any 
slaves, or by freeing all or a part of them, he would 
do so; and that what he does and what he forbears 
to do in reference to slavery and the colored race 
have this sole object. He says that he shall try to 
correct errors when shown to be such, and shall 
adopt new views as fast as they appear to him true; 
and adds that he states his purpose according to his 
views of official duty, and intends no modification of 
his oft-expressed personal wish that all nien every- 
where could be free. 

The Treasury Department construes the word ped- 
ler, as used in the excise law, to mean a person who 
gains a livelihood by travelling from place to place 
selling goods or wares. A farmer who sells his own 
produce from house to house is not a pedler in the 
sehse of the law. 

The President has authorized Gov. Stanley to 
order an election for Representatives to Congress 
in the firstand second districts of North Carolina. 

Reports have been received of Indian outrages in 
Minnesota. It is stated that one of the U. S. Agen- 
cies among the Sioux was attacked by a band sup- 
posed to belong to that tribe, about the 18th inst., 
and most of the whites were murdered. Some of 
the séttlements on the Minnesota river are also said 
to have been attacked, and 4 number of the people 
killed. Fort Ridgely, on the upper part of that 
rivét, was reported, at the last accounts, to be in- 
vested by 4 large body of Indiatis. A force from St. 
Paul was on the way to its relief. Great consterna- 
tion prevailed, and many of the settlers from Carver 
and Sibley counti¢s had fled to St. Paul for refuge. 
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Some accounts, which it is to be hoped are much ex. 
aggerated, represent the number killed at not less 
than 500. 


C. 8. Pomeroy, of Kansas, has been appointed by 
the President 4 Commissioner to organize the emi- 
gration of such colored persons as may desire to 
form colonies in Central America, and has issued a 
circular inviting such to communicate with him. 


Southern Items.—The rebel Congress met at Rich- 
mond, Va., on the 18th inst., 17 Senators and 58 
Representatives being present, including those claim- 
ing to represent Missouri and Kentucky. The mes- 
sage of Jefferson Davis was presented. He speaks of 
the suffering endured by the the people of the South; 
charges the “invaders ” with wanton destruction of 
private property, war upon non-combatants, murder 
of captives, and orders of banishment against peace- 
ful farmers engaged in cultivating the soil; com- 
plains of the passage of Confiscation laws by the 
U. S. Congress, the unchecked ‘‘ forgery” of Con- 
federate notés by citizens of the United States, and 
declares that at least two of the U. 8. Generals aré 
engaged in exciting servile insurrection. He states 
that the credit of their government securities remains 
unimpaired, and recommends that an additional issue 
of Treasury notes be authorized. He says that the 
very large increase of forces recently called out by 
the President of the United States may render it 
necessary to extend the Conscript law so as to em- 
brace persons between the ages of 35 and 45, and 
suggests that provision be made accordingly. 


Military Affairs.—On the withdrawal of Gen. Mc- 
Clellan’s army from its late position on James river, 
a very large proportion of the rebel force near Rich- 
mond is believed to have been rapidly sent to rein- 
force Jackson, with a view of making an attack with 
overwhelming numbers upon Gen. Pope, before he 
could receive support, and if successful, of marching 
upon Washington. Gen. Pope, informed of this, on 
the 18th commenced withdrawing his troops across 
the Rappahannock. This was accomplished, so far 
as we yet learn, without being attacked, and he took 
@ new position on the north bank of that river. The 
rebel forces attempted to cross the river at various 
points in the vicinity of Warrenton, and severe 
skirmishing took place from the 20th to the 23d, but 
no decisive battle had occurred, nor had the attempt 
succeeded at the latest accounts. Gen. McClellan, 
with a portion of his force, embarked at Fortress 
Monroe for Acquia Creek, it is supposed for the pur- 
pose of uniting with Gen. Pope. Troops have also 
been forwarded through Washington from various 
points. 

In Tennessee and Kentucky, guerilla attacks con- 
tinue, without any decisive results. Clarksville, 
Tenn., has been surrendered without resistance by @ 
force of 300 U. 8. troops, and 800 men under Gen. 
Johnson of Ky. were defeated near Gallatin, Tenn., 
on the 22d, by a superior force of rebel cavalry, the 
commander and 300 men being made prisoners. In 
some other skirmishes the U.S. troops have been 
victorious. 


The report given last week of a battle at Claren- 
don, Ark., proves to be incorrect, as the rebel troops 
at that place retreated on the approach of Gen. Ho- 
vey. Preparations are in progress for fortifying 
Helena, as a base of future operations by the Federal 
troops. Much sickness is said to prevail in the fleet 
and in some of the camps. The rebel Gen. Hindman 
is said to be at Little Rock. 


The rebel force, 4000 strong, lately menacing Lex- 
ington, Mo., is now reported in full retreat south- 
ward, closely pursued by 3500 U.S. troops. Lexing- 
ton has been so fortified that it is considered secure. 
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